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The Twentieth National Peony Show was held in the immense 
Hippodrome building of the Minnesota State Fair grounds, June 
2ist, 22nd, and 28rd. 

60,000 peony blooms were on display in the greatest Peony Show 
the World. has ever seen. 

With the keenest competition furnished by growers from Massa- 
chusetts to North Dakota, the Brand Peony Farms were awarded 
First Prize and tne Gold Medal for the finest collection consisting 
of not more than 100 varieties. In this entry 82 varieties were 
exhibited’ and from this number 33 were originated by the Brands. 

They were also awarded a Gold Medal and a Silver Medal for 
new varieties. of their introduction of especial merit, the highest 
award the Society could give for new varieties. This collection 
included several varieties that will be ready for distribution in 1925. 

If you do not already have a copy of our 1922-1923 Peony Cata- 
logue describing fully one of the finest stocks of peonies the World 
has ever seen, write for one. 

THE BRAND PEONY FARM 
Faribault Box 25 > Minn. 














See What the Mail Brings ! 


Thomaston, Me., August 9, 1923. 
Dear Mr. Smith,— 

I’m tickled to pieces! Here is my ten dollars! And 
forthwith do I pick up my shovel and fork, and trundle 
my trusty wheel-barrow out to my garden domain to 
prepare a fitting home for my welcome aristocrats! 

I was so pleased with the $3.00 collection you adver- 
tised in Horticulture, that, as an Iris lover, I wish all 
amateur gardeners who are starting an Iris collection 
might realize the choice variety you offer as well as the 
generous quantity and the splendid, healthy roots in this 
collection. A wise motto for us Maine and Massachu- 
setts gardeners would be “NEW ENGLAND ROOTS 
FOR NEW ENGLAND: PEOPLE,” especially when they 
come from George N. Smith! But there truly is a lot of 
advantage in receiving a freshly dug root of anything; 
is it not so? 

Peonies next are looming over my garden horizon. 
Would you like to know what I want? Here they are, 
in shameless array! Chestine Gowdy, Therese, Rose 
Bonheur, Milton Hill, Mons. Jules Elie, Mme. Emile 
Galle, Dorchester. Awful, isn’t it? When this garden 
fever is raging, how one yearns to be a millionaire! 

Am running on, as I am apt to do to a garden lover, 
but I find most of the garden folk as nice as the gardens. 

: : Sincerely, 

(Name on request.) 


.IRIS OFFERS EXTRAORDINARY 


12 Iris worth $4.00 for $3.00 6 Extra Choice Iris worth 
$7.00 for $5.00 
Albert Victor, Arche- Afterglow, Alcazar, 
veque, Darius, Her Majes- Archeveque, Palaurea, Qua- 
ty, Juniata, Loreley, Mith- ker Lady, White Knight. 
ras, Perfection, Rhein Nixe, (In packing the above there 
Rose Unique, Walhalla, might possibly one or two extra 
Walneriana. get in the package.) 
We also grow Peonies and Phlox. We will tell you 
about them later. 


HE WHO SERVES BEST PROFITS MOST 


GEO. N. SMITH 
Wellesley Hills 82, Massachusetts 
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Our large stock of trees and shrubs 
enables us to furnish strong, vigorous 
plants in large as well as small sizes 
that will transplant readily. Visit our 
nurseries and see the stock we offer. 





The Bay State 
Nurseries 


W. H. WYMAN & SON 


North Abington, Mass. 


Telephone 























WYMAN'S 
framingham ‘Nurseries 
FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


Plan NOW to Plant 
this Fall 
(Particularly EVERGREENS!) 


Fall planting gains you a 
“flying start” to fresh, vig- 
orous, beautiful growth in 
the Spring. And, by select- 
ing Wyman’s Framingham 
Nursery Stock, you gain final 
assurance that what you plant 
js the best that money can buy. 




















Price list 
| Free Rockland 26 
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THE TALK OF THE DAY 


The soard of Trustees of the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society have 
appointed Mr. Albert C. Burrage, the 
president of the Society, as delegate 
to the International Horticultural 
Congress to be held at Amsterdam, 
Holland, September 17-23, 1923. Mr. 
Burrage sailed for Europe August 11. 





The Horticultural Society of New 
York held its annual Gladiolus exhi- 
bition at the New York Botanical Gar- 
den, Bronx Park, August 3, 4 and 5. 
The dates had been advanced by the 
Exhibition Committee from those of 
previous years; but the weather gods 
did not co-operate, and a combination 
of drought during most of July, and a 
period of dark, cool weather just be- 
fore show time made it impossible for 
many growers to send representative 
blooms. However, thanks mainly to 
John Scheepers, Inc., of New York 
City, the John Lewis Childs’ Flower- 
field (New York) growing fields, and 
the Cedar Hill Nurseries at Glen 
Head, New York, 24 out of the 49 
scheduled classes received entries, and 
five special displays were made in ad- 
dition. In general, the quality of the 
flowers shown was excellent, espe- 
cially that of the seedlings. 

In point of premiums won, the 
Scheepers’ entries were far in the lead, 
with eleven firsts (one for every class 
entered), and a gold medal for a strik- 
ingly arranged display of a score or 
more of varieties well set off against 
sprays of Ligustrum. In the classes 
for single vases, 12 spikes each, the 
winning Scheepers’ varieties were: 
Mary Pickford (white), Majestic 
(red), Liebesfeuer (crimson), Evelyn 
Kirtland (pink), Golden Measure 
(yellow—and an especially magnifi- 
cent sort as shown), Byron L. Smith 
(blue or lavender), Anna Elberius 
(purple), Dr. Norton (any other 
color), Primunella (ruffled), and Nora 
(Lemoinei type). 


The China Aster after being in culti- 
vation about 180 years seems to be 
just beginning the era of its greatest 
development. Great progress has‘ been 
made within the last 20 years. As in- 
troduced from China the Aster was 
originally a foot and one-half to two 
feet high, upright and with single 
flowers in blue, violet or white. The 
first development was the production 
of double flower forms and then came 
the variegated, quilled, and finally 
(1890-1895) long-petalled, commercial 
forms such as Comet, Queen of the 
Market and Branching. 

The numbers of varieties have been 
increasing until -now some of the Eu- 
ropean firms catalogue 500 to 650 va- 





THE ORIGINAL CHINA ASTER. 


rieties.* These are largely dwarf or 
semi-dwarf, or of colors or styles that. 
are not liked in America, because here 
the flowers are grown for cutting. 


rather than for garden decoration. 





At the meeting in June in Newport, 
Rhode Island, of delegates and mem- 
bers of the Garden Clubs of America, 
the fine specimen of the Fernleavec 
Beech Tree which stands in the 
grounds attached to the Redwood Li- 
brary attracted interest and curiosity 
among the members judging by the 
questions which have reached the Ar- 
nold Arboretum about it. The Red-. 
wood Library Tree is not a Redwooé 
Tree (Sequoia sempervirens) as many 
persons living in Newport once be- 
lieved it to be, but a form of the Euro~ 
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pean Beech Tree, to which the names 
heterophylla, asplenifolia, incisa, 1la- 
ciniata, and salicifolia have been given. 
The leaves of this variety assume dif- 
ferent shapes, even on the same tree, 
and are sometimes long, narrow and 
nearly entire, and~sometimes divided 
nearly to the midrib with narrow 
lobes. : 

The origin of this tree, which has 
been cultivated in Europe certainly 
since the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, is not known. It was prob- 
ably first found growing naturally in 
the woods, as the original Purple 
Beech was found, but where it was 
first seen and the names of the men 
who found and propagated it are not 
recorded. Neither is it known who 
planted the tree in front of the Red- 
wood Library. Judging by its size, 
this tree must be at least a hundred 
years old, and so far as is known here 
it is the largest specimen in the United 
States 





In spite of the fact that the season 
is a week or ten days late, there was a 
very large display of well grown 
Gladioli at the combined show of the 
Saturday and Sunday, August 11 and 
12. So much interest was shown that 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
and the New England Gladiolus So- 
ciety at Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
the hall was also kept open several 
hours Monday morning. Most of the 
fine late varieties, including many nov- 
elties which the growers would like t. 
have shown, could not be exhibited, as 
they had not bloomed. But all of the 
early and mid-season varieties were to 
be seen, as well as nearly three hun- 
dred seedlings exhibited by various 
growers. The show was particularly 
strong in Primulinus hybrids, and a 
very large exhibit in this class was 
made by growers representing A. E. 
Kunderd. 





NEW ENGLAND GLADIOLUS 
SOCIETY 


At a meeting of the New England 
Gladiolus Society at Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, Saturday, August 11, the 
following officers were elected: 

President, Dr. S. I. Moody, Brock- 
ton, Mass.; vice-presidents, F. O. Shep- 
ardson of Mansfield, Mass., and Mrs. 
M. B. Hawkes of Bennington, Vt.; 
secretary, B. M. Latham, Mansfield, 
Mass.; treasurer, C. W. Brown, Ash- 
land, Mass. 


PROPAGATING PHLOX 


Phlox loves cool, moist weather, but 
thrives well in the ordinary garden. 
The plants can be multiplied with 
great rapidity. Save the seeds before 
the pods pop open. Keep them dry 
and crush the pods. Then plant them. 
If you wish to clean them, throw them 
in a tub of water. The seeds will 
sink like shot and the chaff will rise 
on the top. Dry them immediately if 
you are not ready to plant, or if you 
wish to sell them. 

Except in very cold _ sections, 
plant the seeds always in the Fall. 
Cover with about a half inch of light 
earth or sand and see they do not dry 
out while germinating. They love the 
slush and slop of Spring and glory 
in adversity. 

You can multiply Phlox rapidly from 
the roots. Take a sharp spade, run it 
straight down half way; then turn it 
square around and cut off the roots. 
The roots you leave in the ground will 
put a head on themselves and there 
will be a great mass of them. Seed- 
lings bloom the first year; these do 
not. In the fall plant them out, and 
next year you will have fine blooming 
plants. If you separate the stools you 
take up and plant them out, you will 
have good plants in a year’s time. 

The advice about planting Phlox 
seed in the Fall holds good in most 
parts of the country, but there are sec- 
tions where Spring planting may give 
























JEANNE D’ARC IS A GOOD LATE WHITE PHLOX. 


better results. Mr. Willis Fryer, of 
Mantorville, Minn., who has a very 
large collection, says that Fall plant- 
ing is not recommended for his part 
of the country, where the winters are 
very long and very cold. Mr. Fryer, 
who has experimented with many va- 
rieties, likes the following for the 
Northwest: President Taft, light pink; 
R. P. Struthers, rosy red with a crim- 
son eye; W. J. Fryer, pink shaded 
salmon, with a bright red eye; La- 
thair, salmon red with dark carmine 
eye; Prof. Cady, light red with a deep 
red eye; Dr. Charles H. Mayo, white 
with a red eye; and Mrs. W. B. Fryer, 
pure white. 

Mr. Fryer calls Dr. Mayo the best 
white Phlox with an eye that he has 
ever seen. It grows very tall and has 
pyramidal panacles. For sections 
where there is very little rain, Mrs. 
Mellinger is recommended. This is a 
rosy red variety, with a darker eye, 
and will stand more drought than al- 
most any other Phlox in existence. 

Some of the best varieties of hardy 
Phlox for general planting are Eliza- 
beth Campbell, salmon pink; Rhine- 
lander, salmon pink with very large 
flowers; Rynstrom, carmine rose; R. P. 
Struthers, rosy carmine with claret 
red eye; Jeanne d’Arc, pure white’ and 
late flowering; Europa, white with 
crimson eye; and Miss Lindgard, an 
early flowering hardy white Phlox that 
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should have a place in every garden. 

Be sure to dig out any seedlings 
that may come up around old plants, 
for they may crowd the latter out. Tip 
back the shoots once or twice in early 
Summer and you will get a better dis- 
play in the Fall. 

Although not to be considered an 
infallible remedy, sulphur is fairly 
efficient in keeping Phlox clean and 
healthy. It must be used persistently, 
however, and preferably when there is 
dew on the plants. Most of the seed 
stores now sell a special dusting sul- 
phur, which is in the form of a very 
fine powder. 





GARDEN LABELS 





Those Made of Zinc Last for Years 
and Are Not Expensive 





The question of garden labels is as 
perennial as the flowers whose _posi- 
tion in the garden they mark. Many 
kinds have been tried and most of 
them found wanting, at least in some 
respect. For the average garden the 
most satisfactory label, undoubtedly, 
is one made of zinc. These labels can 
be cut at home, if desired, by buying 
a sheet of zinc, but can be purchased 
already cut and with holes punched, 
for two or three cents apiece. 

The usual instructions call for mak- 
ing the surface very smooth and then 
writing upon it with a prepared ink. 
This plan is satisfactory enough, but 
there is another and simpler one 
which gives equally good results. If 
the labels are exposed to the elements 
for several weeks until they become 
thoroughly oxidized, they can be writ- 
ten on readily with any common lead 
pencil, and the writing will remain for 
years. The oxidation can be helped 
along by immersing the labels in a 
bath of salt water or brine for a few 
days. 

Prof. Robert Jackson, of Peterbor- 
ough, N. H., the well-known Iris ex- 
pert, has done much experimental 
work with labels. The label described 
is the one used in his gardeny but he 
prefers to cover it with pairit after it 
has been oxidized. White paint is 
used, of course, and thick. The labels 
are coated with the paint and written 
on when only partly dry. Professor 
Jackson has found that labels treated 
in this way will last for a great many 
years. They may become covered 
with dirt, but a moment’s rubbing will 
show the name to be perfectly legible. 
These zinc tags should be attached to 
the stakes by copper wires. 














PERENNIALS 


Golden Glow 


The Rudbeckia known as Golden 
Glow makes a big burst of bloom at 
this season in gardens where it has 
become well established. It grows so 
tall, however, that some kind of sup- 
port must be given to prevent its be- 
ing blown down by the wind or beaten 
down by hard rains. When Rud- 
beckia is left to itself it spreads rap- 
idly but, on the other hand, de- 
teriorates in quality. 

About the only satisfactory way in 
which to handle this perennial in the 
home garden so as to obtain good 
flowers and yet prevent the plants be- 
coming a nuisance, is to divide the 
clumps in the Fall, preferably in Sep- 
tember. When this division is done only 
the outside shoots should be saved, 
and they should be separated as much 
as possible. The heart of the clump 
should be discarded as it will never 
again produce high class flowers. 

















The Newer Astilbes. 


Astilbes are still to be found in 
only a few gardens, although some of 
the newer varieties are very handsome 
and an addition to any hardy border. 
These Astilbes will thrive in most 
situations, but are especially attractive 
when used by the waterside. The col- 
ors are delicate, running mostly 
through shades of pink into cream. 
The Arendsi hybrids, which are the 
most desirable, have been produced by 
crossing Astilbe astilboides flori- 
bunda with Astilbe Davidi. 

The last named species was intro- 
duced some years ago from western 
China, and grows four or five feet 
high. While Astilbe Davidi is very 
strong growing and free flowering, its 
blooms, which may be described as a 
violet crimson in color, are not very 
attractive. The hybrids are much more 
beautiful in their pinkish tints. 


Tufted Pansies 


Although the Tufted Pansy, Viola 
cornuta, has never become as popular 
in this country as in England, where 
it is high in favor, its value is being 
revealed to new garden makers every 
season. These Violas are especially 
useful for edging purposes, but can be 
used attractively as bedding plants. 
They have the advantage of flowering 
freely in partial shade, and they 
bloom most of the summer if kept 





pinched back. They do not attain the 
large size of the commen Pansies, and 
have a more limited range of colors; 
but they will grow in situations where 
there is too much shade for their 
showier cousins. Sometimes they are 
used as an under cover for Rose beds, 
but the practice is questionable. 

White and various shades of blooms 
are the most common, but there is a 
sweet-scented yellow variety, Viola 
cornuta lutea splendens, which is to 
be recommended. 

The Tufted Pansies are to be sown 
now, transplanted when well started, 
and wintered in out-of-door beds, 
where they will require only a little 
protection. 





SIDALCEA CANDIDA 

Is it a Hollyhock or a Mallow which 
the Sidalcea most resembles, or 
neither? It grows four or five feet 
high, with white or Tyrian pink blos- 
soms, which shade to almost white in 
the centre. The five-petalled blossoms 
are about the size of those of the little 
Cheese Mallow, and suggest them. 
Like those of the Chicory, they do not 
all open at once. Above the flowers 
are the dainty green buds, and below 
them the seeds are forming. The 
stems bearing the blossoms branch off 
from the main stem like a Larkspur, 
which gives a pretty airy effect to the 
plant. The leaves also resemble those 
of the Larkspur, only they are smooth- 
er and seven-fingered instead of five. 
Blossoming with the Larkspur, the 
white-flowered Sidalcea is lovely ar- 
ranged with it, while the pink variety 
combines well with the pretty new 
Candytufts which give such brightness 
to our gardens in July. The Sidal- 
cea is a perennial and can be propa- 
gated by division of the root or by 
seed. It adds height to our garden and 
has a pretty airy effect with the 
branching of its stems. We grow it 
in the sun. 

Once I was asked by a plant 
grower in California why our eastern 
gardens were so dull and colorless in 
July? Why, indeed, when, besides 
many of the perennials: which blos- 
som then, there are the annuals, Pop- 
pies of every color, yellow, mauve 
pink, deep red, and scarlet, Silenes, the 
new Petunias, Drummond Phlox and 
Baby Blue Eyes. If we will, we may 
have a very riot of color in our gar- 
dens in July. 





M. R. CASE. 
Hillcrest Gardens, 
Weston, Mass. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 

















It may seem like a bold statement 
to make, but I feeel certain that most 
of the prominent horticulturists of 
the country will agree with me that 
the Japanese Yew, Taxus cuspidata, is 
the most valuable of all the plants that 
Japan has given to the northern part 
of America. 

The Japanese Yew is a remarkable 
plant in many ways. It is adaptable 
to a formal garden or a simple back 
yard plot, and has dwarf and tall, 
bushy and compact forms, all of which 
grow in average soil and with a min- 
imum amount of care. It is the tall, 
bushy form which is most often seen 
and when allowed to assume its natu- 
ral vase shape it is very attractive 
indeed. Some excellent specimens of 
such Yews are growing in the Arnold 
Arboretum just beyond the Mountain 
Laurel collection. 


Another bushy form with wide- 


‘spreading, nearly horizontal branches, 


which on plants thirty or forty years 
old may turn up at the ends, is often 
seen in American gardens in which 
specimens only four or five feet high 
but sometimes twenty feet in diameter 
are found. In this country this vari- 
ety is generally called variety brevi- 
folia, but the correct name for it is 
variety nana. A dwarf, round-topped 
plant (var. compacta) is the smallest 
and most compact of all the forms of 
the Japanese Yew: in this country. 
What is probably the largest Jap- 
anese Yew in the United States is a 
plant of the bushy, brevifolia form 
which was planted about 1870 by Dr. 
George R. Hall in his garden in War- 
ren On Bristol Neck, Rhode Island. In 
October, 1889, this plant was twelve 
feet high and covered a space on the 
ground of forty feet. Now it is 
twenty-two feet tall and covers a 


space one hundred and thirty-two feet 
round. The foliage, unfortunately, is 
not dense, and the plant is evidently 
failing, probably from _ insufficient 
nourishment. The Japanese Yew is 
reported to be perfectly hardy in cen- 
tral New Hampshire and in Minneapo- 
lis, Minnesota, parts of the country 
where the winter cold is much greater 
than it is in eastern Massachusetts. 





Have you ever had amateurs come 
to you with the complaint that all of 
their fancy Dahlias had reverted to 
common red kinds? It is almost im- 
possible to argue with some people, 
telling them that a Dahlia grown from 
tubers will invariably be the same 
sort of Dahlia as was produced the 
year before. Yet the fact remains, as 
a matter of course. And the explana- 
tion of the difficulty lies probably in 
the strange persistency of all red 
kinds. Red Dahlias have a hold on 
life which is amazing. Oftentimes a 
few good tubers are found at the bot- 
tom of a decaying mass, and if plant- 
ed out almost invariably prove to be 
red. 








THE JAPANESE YEW. 
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Most amateurs lose some bulbs 
every year while they are in storage. 
They are usually the lighter colored 
kinds. Most amateurs, too, give away 
a number of bulbs to their friends, and 
quite naturally pick out those which 
have given them the most satisfaction. 
All these things conspire to keep a 
predominant note of red, which ex- 
plains, although not very satisfactor- 
ily it seems in most cases, the seeming 
reversion of the amateur’s plants. 





DAHLIA LITERATURE 





The following is a partial list of 
publications on the Dahlia in the 
Library of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Mass.: 


Annual Dahlia Register. London, 


1838. 

Dahlias and Their Treatment. By 
Parker Barnes. In Trans. Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society, 1859. 


California Dahlia Society Bulletin. 
San Francisco, 1916-17. 


Dahlia News. Boston, 1907-12. 
The Dahlia. By W.-E. Endicott. 
In Trans. Massachusetts Horticul-— 


tural Society, 1890. 


Select Dahlias and Their Cultiva- 
tion by Amateurs. By John Fraser. 
London, 1906. 


Dahlias. By George Gordon. New 
York, 1912. 

Dahlias and Their Culture. By F. 
H. Hall. Geneva, New York, 1915. 


The Dahlia: Its History and Culti- 


vation. By Robert Hogg. London, 
1853. 

A Talk about Dahlias. By Wilhelm 
Miller. Ithaca, New York, 1897. 


A Practical Treatise on the Cultiva- 
tion of the Dahlia. By Joseph Pax- 
ton. London, 1838. 

The Dahlia: A Practical Treatise on 
the Habits, Characteristics, Cultiva- 
tion, and History. By L. K. Peacock. 
Atco, New Jersey, 1896. 


Royal Horticultural Society. Jour- 
nal. Vol. 13, Part I. Contains a re- 
port of the Dahlia conference at Chis- 
wick, September 23, 1890. - London, 
1891. 

A Treatise on the Culture of the 
Dahlia and the Cactus. By Edward 
Sayers. Boston, 1839. 

The Amateur’s Book of the Dahlia. 
By Mrs. C. H. Stout. Garden City, 
New York, 1922. 

The Dahlia Manual. By W. W. 
Wilmore. Denver, Col., 1907. 














SHRUBS | 


The Bladder Sennas 


Coluteas, known as Bladder Sennas, 
are useful summer flowering shrubs. 
C. arborescens is a native of southern 
and southeastern Europe, and is a 
very old inhabitant of gardens, for it 
is said to have been cultivated in Eng- 
land for at least three centuries. It is 
a vigorous and hardy plant with erect 
much-branched stems, deciduous pin- 
nate leaves and axillary racemes of 
yellow pea-shaped flowers; these are 
produced on the branches of the year 
and continue to open as the branches 
grow and new leaves appear. The 
flowers are followed by inflated blad- 
der-like pods, which are more or less 
tinged with rose color and are very 
ornamental. Fully grown pods from 
the first flowers appear on the plants 
with the late flowers. This plant does 
not seem to be as well known in this 
country as it is in England, where it 
is now often naturalized. Colutea 
cilicica is a native of Asia Minor, and 
very similar to C. arborescens, and as 
a garden plant is not superier to that 
species. C. orientalis is distinguished 
from the other species by its pale gray- 
ish foliage and by its sulphur-colored 
or orange-red flowers. It is a native 
of Asia Minor and has long been 
known in gardens. This shrub is 
worth a place in collections of sum- 
mer-flowering plants. 





Abelia grandiflora 


All the catalogue descriptions of 
Abelia grandiflora are so fascinating 
that garden makers even in the north- 
ern states are tempted to order plants. 
It is unfortunate that the shrub is not 
hardy enough to withstand the north- 
ern winters, for it is very handsome, 
with its white flowers daintily tinged 
with rose color. The truth is, though, 
that it is hot really hardy north of 
New York, although in_ sheltered 
places in the Arnold Arboretum and 
in other gardens it flowers fairly well. 
South of New York it is one of the 
choicest garden plants, being prized 
particularly for the fact that the flow- 
ers come in the Fall. - Abelia grandi- 
flora is a slender shrub with arching 
stems from three to four feet high. It 
is thought to be a hybrid between two 
Japanese species. Several Chinese 


Abelias have been introduced by the 
Arboretum, and are hardier than Abelia 
grandiflora, but have not been propa- 





gated in sufficient quantities to be 
available for private gardens. 


The Wichuraiana Rose 


The Japanese Rosa Wichuraiana has 
flowered very freely this season, and 
has again proven its great value as a 
ground cover, especially in cemeteries 
and on sloping banks. Grown inthis 
way it is perfectly hardy, even in most 
parts of New England, but in the 
colder sections of the country is not 
adapted to training over a trellis or on 
a building, being somewhat tender. It 
is often used, however, to cover old 
stone walls, and thrives well in such a 
position unless unduly exposed to high 
winds. The pure white flowers of this 
rose are very delightful. As is well 
known, Rosa Wichuraiana is a parent 
of several well-known rambler roses. 


Buddleia variabilis 


This rather unusual shrub from the 
mountains of China is quite as va- 
riable as its name might imply, al- 
though for different reasons than those 
given it by the botanists who decided 
its nomenclature. In some situations 
it thrives remarkably well, while in 
others it is almost a failure. It has 
not proved as satisfactory a shrub in 
northern gardens as had been hoped 
and expected, being easily winter 
killed. It can be carried through the 
cold weather fairly well if mounded 
up with earth in the Fall, after the 
manner used in protecting Roses, but 
even with such protection it is likely 
to disappear after two or three sea- 
sons. 

Yet consolation may be found in the 
fact that it is one of the easiest 
shrubs to propagate. Anyone having 
a hotbed or cold frame can keep a 
new supply of plants coming on by 
sowing the seed in a frame in the Fall 
or by making cuttings from new wood. 
These cuttings placed in sand in a 
cold frame, which is kept closely cov- 
ered at first, will strike very readily. 
The young plants can be set in the 
open ground in the Spring and will 
bloom the same season. The plants 
always die back in the colder sections, 
but the new shoots coming up from 
the roots grow rapidly and’ begin to 
bloom by the end of July. As they 
continue to flower until cold weather 
the Buddieias are very useful for au- 
tumn decoration. In recent years sev- 
eral good varieties have been intro- 
duced that are handsomer, and per- 
haps hardier, than this type. 
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“And Nature holds, in wood and 
field, 

Her thousand sunlit censers still; 

To spell of flowers and shrubs we 
yield 

Against or with our will.” 


—Whittier. 





TRAVELS OF THE TREES 





The time seems likely to come, and 
before many years at that, when 
the United States and other northern 
countries will be buying timber from 
Australia and South Africa. In these 
countries the trees grow very much 
more rapidly than in northern cli- 
mates. This being true, it is quite 
probable that large areas will be plant- 
ed to trees as a commercial invest- 
ment. 

This fact is touched upon by Mr. 
Ernest H. Wilson, in a recent number 
of the Journal of the Arnold Arbor- 
etum. Mr. Wilson, in his recent ex- 
tended tour of southern countries, was 
much interested, apparently, to find 
that several trees which are native of 
the North American continent grow 
just as well and even better when 
shifted to Australia and South Africa. 
The soft-wooded timber tree, which is 
proving most useful in Australia is, 
according to Mr. Wilson, Pinus ra- 
diata, the Monterey Pine, and so it is 
also in South Africa. Indeed, Mr. 
Wilson thinks that this tree will prove 
the “north’s greatest gift” to these 
southern forests. It is truly surpris- 
ing that a tree which, in its native 
place, is both rare and almost unused, 
should, like the stone which the build- 
ers rejected, become the head of the 
corner of New Zealand and South 
African afforestation. But so it is. 
The wood of this Pine improves when 
grown in southern lands, and provides 
an extremely serviceable “deal.” In 


of -New Zealand, and round Cape 
Town. In some places, for example, 
Western Australia, the Cluster Pine 
(P. pinaster) does better. 

The rate of growth of P. radiata in 
southern lands is remarkable. Trees 
in 40 years reach 100 feet in height and 
eight feet in girth, and the tallest is 
115 feet by 11 feet. Happy lands, 
where forestry is so profitable that, as 
in South Australia, the net profit on 
73% acres of P. radiata amounted to 
$1,170 per acre with trees felled at ages 
between 33 and 36 years. Yet more 
rapid growth of this species was wit- 
nessed by Mr. Wilson in Cape Town, 
where 33-year-old trees were 138 feet 
tall and 10 feet in girth. Even at 12 
to 15 years after planting the Monterey 
Pine is large enough to cut for box 
wood. Over great areas of Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa, this 
Pine will yield three crops a century 
of good merchantable timber. It 
was probably introduced into Aus- 
tralia through one of the Botanic Gar- 
dens, and’ was already growing in 
Tasmania in 1857. Its value was dis- 
covered in South Africa from a tree 
growing in the- Municipal Gardens. 
Can any fact be more eloquent of the 
value of Botanic Gardens and arbor- 
etums to civilization! No one of 
purely utilitarian mind would have 
chosen this forest wastrel of Cali- 
fornia as a promising emigrant. 
Surely there is much food for thought 
here! 

Mr. Wilson was greatly impressed 
with the luxuriant growth of the 
Eucalyptus trees in some parts of 
Australia. This is the hard wood tree 
which flourishes best in Australia, and 
which seems likely to becotne the one 
dependable cor.mercial tree of that 
type. Indeed, according to Mr. Wil- 
son, this Eucalyptus tree is destined 
to supply much of the timber required 
by the world in future eyears. It 
makes exceedingly rapid growth in 
Australia, and there seems to be no 
reason why it should not be cut and 
shipped in great quantity to countries 
in the northern hemisphere. 

The Oaks are very unsatisfactory 
in Australia, but some of the Willows 
seem to thrive, especially Salix baby- 
lonica. 

This brief abstract does not begin 
to cover all of the points taken up in 
Mr. Wilson’s article, which is a most 
readable and valuable account of the 
timber trees of southern lands. 


Late August and early September 
constitute a very favorable period for 
transplanting evergreens, which can 
be moved as readily now as at any 
season and will have the benefit of the 
fall rains. The one important point to 
remember when handling evergreens 
of any kind is that the ball of earth 
on the roots must not be disturbed. 
No nurseryman ought to send out 
plants unless this earth ball is held in 
place by burlap. The reason is that 
the roots of evergreens are full of 
resin and dry out very quickly if ex- 
posed to the air. Even when bur- 
lapped the roots should not be al- 
lowed to remain in the wind. 

When being placed in the ground, 
evergreen trees or shrubs should be 
set about an inch deeper than the 
earth mark on the trunk, which shows 
the point which was at the surface 
before. Evergreens are not to be 
pruned at planting time, and should 
have an abundance of water all through 
the fall months. 





BORERS IN DAHLIAS 





The native corn borer is exceed- 
ingly plentiful in New England and 
other parts of the East this season, 
and Dahlia growers are suffering 
badly from its depredations. The pest 
bores into the stalk and works to- 
wards the top. The best way to get 
rid of it is to insert a small piece of 
wood into the hole so that he cannot 
drop to the bottom of the stalk, and 
then to make a slit downward from a 
point one or two joints higher. The 
insect will usually follow the knife 
down to the hole, when it can be re- 
moved. 

If the borer has been in the stalk 
some time he will have left consider- 
able waste matter, which should be 
cleaned out, even though it is neces- 
sary to make a somewhat iarge open- 
ing. The stalk can be bound together 
again with rags or twine, and the 
plant will not suffer much injury. 
The American borer is much easier to 
deal with than the European corn 
borer, which usually works at the top 
of the plant. 





RED HOT POKERS 





In gardens where they can be grown 
successfully, the Kniphofias or Red 
Hot Pokers, often catalogued as 
Tritomas, make a gorgeous display. 
Although the individual blooms are 
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rather stiff, no such effect is produced 
when a group of the plants is seen in 
the garden. The foliage itself is not 
unattractive, so that the Red Hot 
Pokers can be given a position near 
the front of the border. In sections 
where the weather is mild they show 
pleasant green tufts all through the 
Winter. In such sections they are 
increased by division in the Spring and 
gradually make splendid great clumps. 

In the colder states they cannot be 
used so satisfactorily, for they have 
to be taken up in the fall and win- 
tered like Dahlia tubers in the cellar. 
There is always more or less loss 
when this treatment is followed, but 
the Tritomas are worth growing in 
the garden, even if they have to be 
purchased new each Spring, being 
among the few late summer flowers 
which have brilliant colors. They 
combine well with the Globe Thistle 
(Echinops ruthenicus) and Hyacin- 
thus candicans. 





WISTARIAS NOT BLOOMING 





Why does my Wistaria fail to bloom 
in spite of all the care which I lavish 
upon it? This is a question which is 
repeatedly heard wherever garden 
makers get together. It is a question, 
too, which is seldom answered satis- 
factorily. Sometimes the advice is 
given to root prune the plants or to 
use some other drastic treatment, 
without realizing that the fault lies in 
the plants themselves and not in the 
way they have been handled. 

It is a somewhat curious but impor- 
tant fact that Wistarias grown from 
seeds are very likely never to flower 
at all. In any event, seedling plants 
may be expected to grow for many 
years before they begin to bloom. 
Unfortunately, thousands of seedling 
Wistarias have been sold. A certain 
percentage of such plants will turn out 
well, but a large number invariably 
prove disappointing. 

The garden maker who is informed 
on this subject insists that he be given 
plants that have been grafted. Grafted 
plants are practically certain to flower 
if the grafts have been taken from 
plants that are known to bloom freely, 
and nurserymen are not likely to use 
any other kind. Moreover grafted 
Wistarias usually begin to bloom 
when young. If only grafted plants 


were sold, there would be but little 
complaint from any source about lack 
of flowers. 











SUCCESS WITH GLADIOLI’ 





An Expert’s Advice About Fertilizers and Cultural 
Methods 


One should begin to prepare for 
next year’s bloom as soon as most of 
this year’s blooms have been cut. You 
need to feed your plants so as to grow 
a nice, healthy, meaty bulb. 

You can assure this by giving the 
beds or rows a dressing of wood ashes 
as soon as most of the bulbs have flow- 
ered. Apply this when the soil is dry, 
and rake it in. Your plants should 
receive the same thorough cultivation 
as during the time they were growing 








THE NEW GLADIOLUS SOPHIE 
FISCHER. 


foliage. Size of bulb is not the object 
here, but firn.ncss and freedom from 
disease. 

I have seen it stated that fine spec- 
imens are brought about by feeding, 
and it is true that in that way one can 
grow very large blooms of certain 
varieties. They are big and coarse, 
but they lack finish; they lack quality. 

To get them big and at the same 
time of super-quality you must do 
much more than just feed them. Your 
soil must be mellow. The easiest way 
and by far the cheapest way, and to 
my mind the best way to get your soil 
in this mellow mood, is to sow it to 
Rye. The succulent green material 
stimulates the bacteria in the soil, and 





*Abstract of a lecture on Gladiolus 
Culture, delivered for the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society by A. L. 
Stephen at Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
August 11. 


‘ things. 


it is the activity of this bacteria that 
makes for tilth. 


Most soils need lime, but the gladi- 
olus grower must be extremely careful 
in its use. Gladioli will grew best with 
a soil slightly acid; in fact, unless you 
have a great deal of humus in your 
soil, an application of sulphur would 
be much more beneficial than one of 
lime. 

If applied in the Spring, lime spells 
scabby bulbs. In any ordinary soil 
the application of wood ashes, which I 
recommended be given the rows in the 
Fall, will supply all the lime neces- 
sary. 

Lime makes for good tilth if applied 
to land well supplied with humus, but 
is decidedly detrimental to lean soil, 
as it cooks to a crisp the few bacteria 
that are left. 

While probably the Gladiolus has 
its uses in a decorative scheme, it is 
essentially a cut flower plant, and for 
that reason I advise planting in a row 
in the vegetable garden. Plant in full 
sun and have the rows run north and 
south when possible. 

When to plant depends upon many 
If you want early flowers you 
must not only plant them early, but 
you must plant early varieties such as 
Haley, Myrtle, Bertrex, Sheila, Mary 
Pickford, Le Marechal Foch, and some 
others. 

Nothing is gained by early planting 
unless the ground is in good shape. 
If not soggy, planting may begin as 
early as April 15. Positive harm may 
be done to the bulbs, and lots of them 
will rot if planted in cold, forbidding 
soil. 

Most catalogues and many writers 
say: “For succession of bloom plant 
every ten days to July 1.” 

When that phrase originated, there 
were but few varieties, but now when 
we have them coming into bloom all 
the way from 60 to 120 days from 
planting, every 10 days seems a bit 
out of place. In fact, if you have a 
fair collection or a good mixture and 
should plant them all on, say May 1 
to 15, you would have a continuous 
supply of cut flowers during the sea- 
son. 

I have found that six inches is the 
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best depth at which to plant good ma- 
ture bulbs—smaller bulbs not quite so 
deep. 

Open a trench six inches wide and 
six inches deep. Scatter a mixture of 
ground bone and sheep manure in the 
trench. Run the wheel cultivator 
over it two or three times to thor- 
oughly mix the manure with the soil, 
also in an effort to have the soil as 
fine as possible; then level it by run- 
ning the spading fork over it. 

Plant your bulbs in staggered rows 
six inches apart in the row, two rows 
to the trench. If you are growing just 
for cut flowers and not for exhibition, 
plant three rows in the trench, and 
space them four inches instead of six 
inches. 

Be sure to put your fertilizer under 
them where the roots can easily get 
at it, and not just dust them with it 
after they have struggled unaided to 
get through the ground. 

Take your spading fork and flip 
about three inches of soil over the 
bulbs, taking care not to let it roll 
down into the trench, because that will 
dislodge your bulb, and it will not 
come up in the place you intended that 
it should. 

Flip the soil from both sides of the 
trench and walk in it. This packs the 
earth tightly about the bulbs, and does 
away with many dead air spaces. 

Level off with the spading fork or a 
steel rake. As soon as the bulbs be- 
gin to break through this first cover- 
ing, rake the balance of the soil into 
the trench. 

Planting for the show is quite a dif- 
ferent thing, that is, so far as when to 
plant goes, and a knowledge of the 
blooming season of the different va- 
rieties is essential. 

The age of a bulb has considerable 
to do with the number of days that it 
takes to make a bloom. A young bulb 
of adult size will usually take five or 
six days longer than an old bulb. A 
young bulb of smaller size, from 20 to 
40 days longer. 

Cultivation should begin imme- 
diately after planting. Run the rake 
over the beds or rows several times 
before the bulbs come up and you will 
kill thousands of weeds before they 
really get a start. 

Cultivate at least once a_~ week, 
oftener if you can, and always as soon 
as possible after rain or watering in 
order to conserve all the moisture pos- 
. sible. 

Don’t be in too great a hurry, 
though, as the soil. never should be 
worked when heavy or soggy. 


After the Gladioli are half grown, 
cultivation should be shallow, and I 


think you will find an ordinary gar- 
den rake one of the best tools to use. 
I use a small three-tined hand fork 
where they are planted two or three 
rows to the trench. 


Liquid manure applied after the 


flower spikes begin to show is very 
beneficial to most varieties and quite 


detrimental to others. Experience alone 
must guide you here. Some pinks, for 
instance, fed on liquid manure will be 
splashed with red, and a white like 
Peace could easily pass for a pink. It 
must be handled with great care. 


Some figure that if a little is help- 
ful, a lot must be more so, and they 
overfeed them, that is, they feed the 
stuff too strong. It must be fed in a 
very weak solution. It isn’t gross 
feeding, but intelligent feeding that 
brings the super blooms. 

When the flower spikes begin to 
appear on the stalks they 
great quantities of water. 

To my mind, the Gladiolus has no 
equal as a cut flower. Cut the spike 
when one bloom has entirely opened 
and bloom them in the house. Change 
the water every day and cut off a bit 
of the stem and remove the dead flow- 
ers. With care, they will last and look 
well for ten days. : 


require 


In cutting your spikes, always use a 
very sharp knife, and be sure to leave 
at least three or four leaves in order 
to mature a strong bulb for another 
year. 


Now just a word to the amateur 
who hasn’t yet had the inclination or 
the courage to bring a few spikes to 
the shows. Don’t be afraid to bring 
them in—you may not win the first 
time and they may not look nearly so 
big in the show as they did in the 
garden. Then again they may show 
up 50 per cent. better than you ex- 
pected. 


You may have size oyer the other 
fellow, but lack quality—or vice versa. 
It gives you a chance to compare them 
side by side. You will make many 
mental notes and resolves, and it will 
open up a new avenue of interest and 
pleasure. 


I advise you to cut every spike when 
it is ready. Give them to your friends, 
the sick, the aged, the hospitals, even 
to the stranger who stops to admire. 
You will make them all happy and 
you yourself will get a lot more enjoy- 
ment out of your garden. 


GROWING HOLLYHOCKS 





The Propagation and Winter Care of 
New Plants 





Hollyhocks have thrived exception- 
ally well this season, and have shown 
less evidence of rust than has been 
Probably the 
season has been favorable to the 


noticed in recent years. 


growth of the plants, but some credit 
must be given the nurserymen for the 
improved strains which they are put- 
ting out. 

Young plants started from seed in 
July should be transplanted in late 
August or in early September so that 
they will get well established in their 


permanent locations by the coming of J 


cold weather. Give them at least a 


foot of space and do not set them in 
land which was heavily manured this 
Spring. It is true that they like rich 
ground, but it is better to have the 
fertility increased by the use of com- 
mercial fertilizers or pulverized sheep 


manure than by barnyard manure. 

Hollyhocks do not like a heavy soil 
or soil which is filled with clay. Such 
soil can be made suitable, however, by 
working in an abundance of sand or 
sifted coal ashes. A good dressing of 
lime worked into the soil at planting 
time is beneficial. By all means give 
the Hollyhocks a sunny location and 
keep them well cultivated. 

Plants which have bloomed this sea- 
son are likely to throw up some side 
shoots which will flower next year. It 
is advisable to cut away some of the 
heavy growth before Fall to avoid a 
mat of heavy wet foliage during the 
Winter, as it is this which causes the 
roots to decay. The young shoots 
can be transplanted to a new location 
in the same way as plants started 
from seeds. 

Hollyhocks are among the state- 
liest and most ornamental of all gar- 
den flowers, but look especially well 
when placed in front of a_ building, 
a fence or a shrubbery border which 
acts as a background for the blooms. 
There was a time years ago when the 
florists made floral pillows and 
wreaths which were covered with the 
individual blossoms of Hollyhocks. 
Fortunately this. custom has passed, 
but Hollyhocks when cut with long 
stems can be used for house decora- 
tion very advantageously. 
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WORTH OF f._ 
HARDY Iris for 83 


$12 
Just to Get Acquainted 


JUNIATA—Very fragrant, hand- 
some blue flowers. Value 50c ea. 
ROSE UNIQUE—Very early. Bright Rose. 

Free flowering. Value 50c ea. 
, FLORENTINA — Delightfully fragrant. 
n White, faintly flushed lavender. Val- 
ue 25c ea, 


of 


large, 


NIBELUNGEN—Old goldand purple. Very 
1e fine. Value 25c. 
: NOKOMIS—Lavender white, 
ne striped and mottled purple. 
| 50c ea. 
lit I WILL SEND SIX OF EACH—TOTAL 30 “~ 


beautifully 
Value 


PLANTS—all properly marked, value $12, for 
he OUT no 6 0.0. 60.9500. 0 0.0.95 0 9.0.9 0:00 9.4.0. 0.0.0 60 0 6 een pe ¥ bee 


Another Special Offer 


25 BEAUTIFUL JAPANESE IRIS, assorted *3 


. colors, my selection, without labels. Value 
in SIZ, for OMY... .. cc ccceccccccsecssecseceveces 
te Or Both Collections for $5 
at Petia GP 
ir Still another opportunity 
of J for the Connoisseur 
a LENT. A. WILLIAMSON—Rated by the American Iris 
‘ Society as the finest Iris in the world. 
in AMBASSADEUR—Rated as the next best and con- 
4 sidered by many to be a better Iris than Lent. A. 
118 Williamson. 

BALLERINE—Scoring 94 points out of a possible 96. 
E OPERA—Generally conceded to be the richest colored 

Iris in the world. 

ne THESE FOUR OF THE WORLD'S BEST $15 
n- BARES BOR o.6 cc ccc ccc cc ee secnesccceviccsecs 
29 ROBERT WAYMAN, BAYSIDE, L. I., N. Y. 


























FARQUHAR’S 
GOLD MEDAL 
BULBS 


The Cream of the Dutch Crop 


- 


Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissi 


We import the Best Bulbs produced in 
Holland, and they have been awarded 
many First Prizes at the leading Horti- 
cultural Exhibitions of the Country. Write 
for our Bulb Catalogue—Mailed free upon 
request. 


R. & J. Farquhar Company 
6 South Market Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Kills Plant Insects, Scale and Mildew 
Used by Leading Gardeners 
Bbls. $90, 1-2 bbls. $50, 10 gals. $20, 


5 gals. $10 





CadreMiign 


SPRINGFIELD 





NEW JERSEY 
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rom HOLLAND 


Tulip and other Garden Bulbs, Seeds, etc. 


Dy 
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NUSUAL ar- 
rangements have 
been made by the U.S. 
Government’s fast 
freight steamers for 
this season’s importa- 


Next Sailings 


tion of garden bulbsand és 
seeds from Holland. 3rd 13th and 23rd 
September 


Steamers adaptable 
to the trade with large 
airy tween deck space 


2nd, 12th and 22nd 


Hoboken or Brooklyn 
delivery! Direct delivery 


. to Boston, Baltimore 
have beenespeciallyse- 2nd Norfolk can be 
arrranged. 


lected for the service. 
In addition, fortnightly ser- 
vice is maintained from 
Rotterdam to Montreal for 
Canadian and Northern U. 
S. Inland points, Steamers 
under operation of Rogers & 
Webb, Inc., Boston, Mass. 


Direct service from 
Rotterdam to New 
York. 

Write NOW for information 


COSMOPOLITAN SHIPPING CO. BLACK DIAMOND S. S. CORP. 
42 Broadway, New York City 67 Exchange Place, New York City 


Managing Operators for 
UNITED STATES.SHIPPING BOARD 
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MORE PERFECT PEONIES--BY GUMM 


Oe eee ee ae oP 


any 
Grower of the world’s best Peonies 
New catalogue and new prices 


W. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist 
REMINGTON, INDIANA 








PURE STOCK 


NO SUBSTITUTION 


DIRIGO GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
125 Concord St. - Portland, Me. 








Fruit and Ornamental Trees 
Evergreens and Roses 


Send us your list 


THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY CO. 


YALESVILLE, CONN. 

















THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
INSECTICIDE 
A spray remedy for green, black, 
white fly, thrips, soft scale and most 
sap-sucking insects. 


FUNGINE 


For mildew, rust and other blights 
affecting flowers, fruits and vege- 


tables. 
VERMINE 


For eel worms, angle worms, root 
lice, ete., working in the soil. 


Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 


Barrel Lots $2.50 Per Gal. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


Aphine Manufacturing Co. 


MADISON, N. J. 





Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 


' Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 


Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








ROSENFIELD'S SUPERB PEONIES 


Superb Stock Superb Varieties 
Send for beautiful illustrated 
peony booklet. 
ROSENFIELD PEONY GARDENS 
Rene Rosenfield, Owner 
72nd & Bedford Ave. Omaha, Neb. 











The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


Specialize in Rare and Fine 
Varieties of Bearded Irises 
Send for List 


Grace Sturtevant, Prop. 
Wellesley Farms, Mass. 














tive prices, extra 
choice bulbs for Fall planting; to bloom next 
Spring. Send at once for our new catalogue. 
All bulbs packed in Holland; shipped to you 
in original packages. Every bulb guaranteed. 
EDDY & DE WREEDE 
Flewer Bulb Specialists 
PARADISE ~ P. 


Your chance to se- 
cure, at most attrac- 














MISH-A-MISH GARDENS 
IRIS 


Hardy Iris Rizomes that will bloom 
next spring when planted before 
Uct. 1. Mixed colors, $1.25 per doz.; 
‘two or more dozen, $1.00 per doz.; 
F. O. B. Copemish. Send your or- 
ders early so the Iris gets well 
rooted before winter sets in. 

L. L. Milarch, Copemish, Mich. L.B. 63 


BRECKS 





51 North Market St., Boston 


New England Selling Agents for 
Glazetite 
Puttium 


Mastica 


ALL RELIABLE AND TESTED 
GLAZING COMPOUNDS 








Prices on Application 














PEONIES 


Shaylor’s New List 
Just Off the Press. 


Many New Seedlings 
As Well as All the Lead- 
ing Varieties. 
SHAYLOR & ALLISON, 
Auburndale, Mass. 





STAR BRAND ROSES 


American Pillar” and nearly 
every other good hardy climber 


Send for our list. 
mee 690s Ge] What” 
Robert Pyle, Pres. Ast, Watew, Vice-Pres. 
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& Little Tree Farms & 
; BOSTON 

Wholesale Growers of EVERGREENS, 

Decideees TREES, SHRUBS and VINES 


i i i i i i i 











Trees 
Plants 
Planting 


Send for Illustrated 
Catalog 
BRECK-ROBINSON 
NURSERY COMPANY 

Lexitietes M 














. Dignified, Exclusive 
Profession not overrun 


‘with competitors. 














CEDAR ACRES 


Gladioli and Dahlias 


Booklets Free 


B. HAMMOND TRACY, Inc. 
Wenham, Mass. 
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GLADIOLUS 


Send for Price List of the 
Standard Varieties I Grow 


Humus 


The Best and Cheapest Fer- 
tility Maker at the Price. 


Bulletin on Request 


Edwin S. Collinson 
412 W. HERMIT ST. 
ROXBOROUGH, PHILA., PA. 
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MADISON, NEW JERSEY 


SEND FOR OUR FALL LIST OF 


Dahlias and 








Perennial Plants 











Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 Se. Market Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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About Our Exhibit 
At The Hartford Convention 


HERE will be 4 main features 
in our ‘Exhibit. Every one 
important to every greenhouse 
owner. 
One feature will be the Burnham 
Tubular boiler. 
The three others are about con- 
struction. One of them is to 
throw light on the question of 
greenhouse erection costs. 
The high cost of labor the last few 
years, and especially this, has 
started a lot of growers to consid- 
ering doing their own erecting 
again. Especially is this so with 
the houses 40 feet wide, and nar- 
rower. 
To: show how easy it is with our 
construction, we will once every 





day, at ten o’clock, start the erec- 
tion of a complete section of an 
iron frame house. 

The section will be a duplicate of 
the one given to so many of the 
Agricultural Colleges and Experi- 
ment Stations, as an aid in their 
Horticultural courses. 

Of course, we will have represen- 
tatives present from our various 
offices, to specially welcome those 
from their particular territory. 
Our own autos will gladly take you 
to see the greenhouses around 
Hartford. 

Make our Exhibit your hangout. 
Leave your wraps there. 

Sit down and rest yourself. 
Smoke our cigars and be happy. 
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Every day at 10 and 2.30, our autos will be outside the Convention door, 
waiting to take parties to see Hartford greenhouses. Each car will 
carry the Lord & Burnham banner, running from radiator cap to top. 
Arrangements for trips will be made at our Exhibit. 
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Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 


Eastern Factory 








Western Factory 





Canadian Factory 


Irvington, N. Y. Des Plaines, Lil. St. Catharines, Ont. 
IRVINGTON, N. Y. CHICAGO BUFFALO KANSAS CITY 
NEW YORK Continental Bank Bldg. White Bldg. Commerce Bldg. 
30 East 42nd Street PHILADELPHIA DENVER TORONTO 
BOSTON-I1 Land Title Bldg. 1247 S. Emerson St. Harbor Commission Build!ng 
Little Bidg. CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS ; 
407 Ulmer Bldg. 704 E. Carrie Ave. 
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Reliable Florists 








BOSTON, MASS. 
144 Massachusetts Avenue 


CAPLAN 


Special attention to telegraphic orders 

for New England Conservatory of 

Music, Radcliffe and Wellesley Colleges 
Member F. T. D. 








BOSTON, MASS. 


\THOS. F. GALVIN, Jr. 


226 Devonshire Street 
Member F. T. D. 




























































UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 
The Leading For all this 
Florist District 








David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part 
of the country to 


New York City 


Write or Telegraph 
2139-2141 Broadway, 


New York 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbusz 

















NEW YORK, N. Y. 


426 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel - Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery, Manhasset, L. I. 




















ORNAMENTAL NURSERY near Chi- 


cago is looking for experienced propa- 
gators and specialists in evergreens, 
tree, shrub; and perennial departments, 
also packing house help desired. 

Applicants in writing for additional 
information will please state nation- 
ality, references, if now employed, age, 
single or married, and salary desired. 
Send replies to Lock Box 701, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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THE NAME “MALANDRE BROTHERS” ON A BOX OF FLOWERS IS A GUARANTEE 
OF QUALITY. ORDERS FROM OTHER CITIES RECEIVE OUR PERSONAL ATTENTION. 


We Are Members of the F. T. D. 


*Phone, 
Columbus 6883 



















Introducers of Floral Novelties 


Our facilities for steamer business or 
European deliveries are unrivalled 
4 EAST 53rd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


American Agents for American Agents for 
DURAND 


R. E. FELTON 
37 Rue La Perouse, The King’s Florist 


Paris Hanover S8Sq., Lendon 


Bobbink & Atkins | 


Ash for Nurserymen | 
Catalogue and | 
| 

| 








Florists 


Pot-grown Roses 
Peonies and Iris 


Visit 
Nursery 




















American Grown Bulbs of 


Daffodils Ready in September! 


And the sooner you plant them, the more root action will result | 
and the better will be blooming results next Spring. Our Ameri- 
can bulbs have the very great advantage of being much more early 
to bloom when “forced’’ under glass as well as when planted out- | 
doors. For naturalizing in the woods and meadows, in the lawns | 
of town and country places the bulbs may be had here and planted | 
in the pleasant planting month of September. 
Narcissus once planted need no attention, growing and multiply: | 
ing as do the wild flowers, hence are a permanent investment 
as are shrubs. 

NOW FOR ACTION:—Send One Dollar by way of experiment | 
and I will mail you, postpaid, 30 fine Daffodil Bulbs. I advise | 
planting “Queen of the Chalice Cups.” 


Complete free list on request! 


GEO. LAWLER 
Gardenville Tacoma, Washington 




















Offered: for cash or exchange—Sur- 
plus and —_—, of = Pee “WILSON’S WEED KILLER” Kil 
Irises from three large private col- | weeds in walks, drives, cob 
lections. If interested address: S. S. | tennis courts.” cobble gut 








Berry, 745 W. Highland Ave., Red- 1 gal. $1.75, makes 40 gal; 5 & 
lands, Cal. $8.00, makes 205 gal., when diluted 
“ROSES water. 50 gal. drum $50. Andrew 
Strong, field-grown bush and climb- | 802, Inc. Springfield, N. J. 





ing Roses. Hudnall Bros., Tyler, Texas. | 
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The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


is the oldest society of the kind in America. It occupies a fully equipped 
building (Horticultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington Avenue and Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, in the heart of Boston. 

This building contains the most complete horticultural library in the United 
States. The books in this library may be consulted by anyone. Members may 
borrow books by showing their membership cards, and may obtain books by mail 
by writing to the Secretary, who invites correspondence in regard to the Library. 
This privilege gives them access to the horticultural literature of the world. 

The library also contains all the leading horticultural magazines of the 
| United States and other countriés. 


























1 | | 
| \ 
} 
| Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the library and make use of the 
reading room. 
In the rooms of the Society will be found catalogues of practically every 
—— important seedsman and nurseryman in America, Europe, Australasia and 
South Africa.. These catalogues may be examined on request. 
A member may purchase any book or periodical on horticulture published 
in this country or abroad, by making application to the Secretary. 
Horticultural Hall contains commodious committee rooms which are avail- 
sit | able for the use of any horticultural organization, one of whose officers is a 
y member of the Society. 
= All members of the Society receive annual membership tickets which give 
bed them entrance to all flower shows held in the building. 
vs Every member of the Society receives without additional charge every 
al issue of HorTICULTURE, which will be published twice a month and will deal 
ise with all phases of gardening. This paper is in close touch with the Arnold 


Arboretum, and may be depended upon for the latest information about novel- 
ties and important introductions. 

Any man or woman, properly endorsed, living in any part of the world, 
mn may become a member of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society by applying 
to the Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., and by paying a modest fee. 
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A Few Facts Worth Remembering 


That the CHERRY HILL NURSERIES were established at their present 
location in 1832. 


That THOMAS C. THURLOW, the FOUNDER of the CHERRY HILL 
COLLECTION of PEONIES, began getting together the WORLD’S 
CHOICEST over fifty years ago. 


That in 1899 MR. THURLOW made the LARGEST PEONY SALE ON 
RECORD, reserving only 10 of each of his choicest varieties as a nucleus for 
a larger and better collection. 


That MR. THURLOW then began to get together what he hoped would be 
the choicest collection in existence. 


That in this stupendous undertaking he had the co-operation of his sons, 
GEORGE and WINTHROP, who later called DAVID C. STRANGER into 
active association with them. 

That in 1914 the CHERRY HILL NURSERIES bought practically all 
of E. J. SHAYLOR’S collection of Peonies with the exception of some of his 
choicer seedlings. 

That since then FOUR OTHER CHOICE COLLECTIONS have been 
absorbed by the CHERRY HILL NURSERIES. 

That the WHOLE WORLD has been scoured for the BEST PEONIES 
OBTAINABLE. 


That some of the CHOICEST and HIGHEST RATING PEONIES in 
existence HAVE ORIGINATED at the CHERRY HILL NURSERIES. 


That the choicest and most vigorous of all these Peonies have been carefully 


selected and developed into what we are proud to call the CHERRY HILL. 


STRAIN OF PEONTES, noted for their freedom from disease, vigor of growth 
and free blooming qualities. 


That in the past twenty years we have been awarded the following prizes: 
Two Kelway Bronze Medals Nine Mass. Hort. Society Silver Medals 


One Kelway Silver Medal One Mass. Hort. Society Gold Medal 
One Appleton Silver Medal Three American Peony Society Silver Medals 
One Appleton Gold Medal Four American Peony Society Gold Medals 


One N. B. H. 8S. Silver Medal One Pan-American Silver Medal 
One N. B. H. S. Silver Cup One Movilla Garden Silver Cup 
One N. 8. H. S. Silver Medal 


Besides hundreds of first and second prizes for the best individual Peonies 
and smaller collections. 


That THOUSANDS visit our Nurseries during mid-June to se SOME OF 
THE WORLD’S CHOICEST PEONIES in bloom. 


That in coming to the CHERRY HILL NURSERIES you get the benefit 
of all our experience in developing these wonderful flowers. 


A catalog describing the world’s best creations will be mailed free on 
request. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(T. C. THURLOW’S SONS, Inc.) 
Not open Sundays West Newbury, Mass. 












































